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ON THE DEATH OF LONGFELLOW. 



Spbing comes with a wonder of gladness, 
Her steps are on moorland and lea, 

With brightness and sweetness and madness 
She bursts o'er the land and the sea. 

O'er woods and by streams and through hollows 
Flowers strew, branches shadow, her way. 

She dies, and the summer-tide follows. 
As evening the day. 
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Summer comes, and the world rings with laughter, 

Her being is fair as a star, 
Or a dream of that unknown hereafter 

Which beacons our life from afar. 
Woods watch while she sleeps in her beauty, 

Clouds hang o'er her rest in the night. 
She dies, autumn follows in duty, 
As darkness the light. 



Autumn comes, and the earth reaps its treasure 
Of fruit and of com and of wine. 

Hearts dance to the sound of a measure 
Whose cadence and theme are divine. 

From fields and from well-watered meadows 
Are reaped and are plucked the ripe ears. 

Autumn dies, winter steps on its shadows, 
As smiles follow tears. 
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Winter comes, and the year waxes weary 
Of darkness and cold and of snow, 

The black days and dull weeks are dreary. 
And the night nears apace ; she will go. 

She slips from the winter s embraces, 
But another year catches her breath, 

And succeeds to the same subtle graces, 
As life follows death. 



Years come and years go and years perish, 
And others come quickly as they, 

And the things that at present we cherish 
In the future will vanish away. 

But one thing for ever abideth, 
However the centuries roll, — 

Naught is there that memory hideth. 
No death for the soul. 
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He IS dead whom we loved for his singmg, 
He has passed from our sight like a star ; 

With his requiem the whole world is ringing, 
For his songs were well prized near and far. 

Dead? Ah, not dead, but gone nearer 
To the light that he came from before ; 

Not dead, only passed to a dearer 
And far brighter shore. 



Not dead, for the soul knows no dying. 
It comes from the place whence it goes. 

And is left for some brief season lying 
In the hail and the rain and the snows 

Of a world that is made up of sorrow 
And gladness, of hope and of fear ; 

It came yesterday, goes to-morrow, 
To-day it is here. 
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He is only gone out from our presence, 
And he leaves us his ballads to sing, 

His rhymes of warm words and bright pleasance, 
With goodness and truth in their ring. 

He is dead, but he lives in the sweetness 
Of all that he did, said, or sung ; 

We can yet hear in all its completeness 
What fell from his tongue. 



LOVE VICTORIOUS. 



I PASSED Love by and mocked him, and I cried, 

'* blind god Love, I have no part in thee. 

Get thou to those that know thee ! " Then to 
me 

liove turned, and said, " fool, so full of pride 

In thine own strength, though thou dost me deride. 

Scorning my empire and my witchery, 

I am thy master ! " And, ere I could flee, 

He, smiling, from the quiver by his side 



LOVE VICTORIOUS. 



Drew forth a dart, and standing lightly there, 
Aimed it and shot ; and lo I the mighty guise 
Of love fell o'er me, and beyond compare 
Seemed one whose heart was hid in low replies. 
And ah ! the beauty of her golden hair, 
And the dear lovelight of her sunny eyes ! 



HYMN TO THE ETERNAL PRESENCE. 



Light of Lights, all things excelling, 
Hover round our Spirit's dwelling ; 
While the life speeds on its way, 
Month by month and day by day, 
While the ever-fleeting breath 
Near and nearer draws to death. 
Let Thy calm cold radiance shine 
On the one whose soul is Thine. 
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When the infant Being emorgos 
Out to broast Life's rolling sargofl^ 
When the newborn soul stands white 
As the snow in winter night, 
When the heart is pure from sin, 
And no evil dwells therein, 
Let Thy rays enwrap it round 
While as yet 'tis sacred ground. 



When the hopes that childhood cherished 

'Neath the tempter's powers have perished, 

When the soul strays more and more 

From tlio path it kept before, 

When the way grows dark and drear. 

And no helper cometh near, 

Let Thy beam from out the skies 

Shine before the pilgrim's eyes. 
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When the midnight meditation 
Yields to some unseen temptation, 
When the enticing whisper steals, 
And the heart its magic feels, 
When the warning voice is flown. 
And some dark desire is known, 
Let Thy cross appear and save 
Ere the spirit finds its grave. 



When the peace that comes of Heaven 
Unto ns on earth is given. 
When the noontide fades away. 
And rolls on the waning day, 
When the evening draws in sight, 
With its dim, uncertain light. 
Let Thy radiance fill the west 
As the spirit sinks to rest. 
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When the last lone hour is by us, 

And the eternal haven nigh as, 

When the earthly senses dim 

Hear the approaching heavenly hymn, 

When at last this life is o'er, 

And Thy own with Thee once more. 

Let Thy voice the spirit own 

As it kneels before Thy throne. 



AT WORDSWORTH'S BIRTHPLACE. 



Hebe stands the house where he was bom; a 

white 
Long line of mountains rises far away, 
Scarce seen through the dim mists of early day. 
Above their brows a flush of purple light 
Hovers, and suddenly the fields grow bright 
Beneath the presence of the sun's first ray. 
Here was he born, and here, a child at play. 
He first beheld the beauty and the might 
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Of the great mother, Nature. At her feet 
He sat and heard with wonder and surprise 
Of earth's unnumbered voices, strange and sweet. 
And of the grandeur of the woods and skies ; 
And here he first that wondrous touch did meet 
Which left the poet's fire within his eyes. 



AVE MARIA. 



The Christmas comes, and all around me, see, 
White clouds of snow that drift unceasingly 
Across the long low level of the lea, 
Mary, of God the Mother. 



I look through the dim mists of years and years, 
Of centuries and centuries ; the tears 
Of holy saints I see, their hopes and fears, 
Mary, of God the Mother. 
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I see the mystic Church, the white-robed choir, 
The subtle incense rising higher and higher. 
The effluence of Presence that draws nigher, 
Mary, of God the Mother. 



The deepening awe I feel, and lo, I see 
The love-lit eyes of Him that died for me. 
Pleading before the Almighty One with Thee, 
Mary, of God the Mother. 



And last I see Thee, Thou purest Maid, 
In the deep quiet of the stable's shade, 
And on Thy knee the Mortal-Immortal laid, 
Mary, of God the Mother. 
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And in Thine eyes a sense of love most rare, 
And glory like a halo ronnd Thy hair, 
A marvel great to them that worship there, 
Mary, of God the Mother. 



wondrous One ! glory for ever and ever ! 
innocence of maidenhood that never 
From aught of Love and Purity shall sever 
Mary, of God the Mother 1 



UNTO THIS END. 



I. 



Life, so short yet full of care, 
Whose deeds are very hard to bear, 
Whose nothingness is everywhere! 



Thou art and art not, and in Thee 
There dwells a constant misery, 
And thou art empty unto me. 
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k 



I find no pleasure in thy ways, 

For, passing through the heated days, 

My mind looks forth in strange amaze. 



And sees Existence bare of charm, 
And Death, the rival, full of calm. 
With peace close grasped in his right arm. 



She looks and sees that Life is vain. 
That it is foil of want and pain. 
And therefore turns she in again, 



And, thinking nothing of the whole, 
Bids Death, the silent one, to roll 
His waves across my heart and soul. 
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II. 



O Life, thou never art complete, ' 
Till passion makes thy being sweet, 
Till Love comes by with silent feet. 



Who lives and loves not hveth not; 
To be he hath no reason got. 
And cursM is his barren lot 



But he that, living, loveth, knows 
His life more sweet than any rose 
That in an eastern garden blows. 
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For when my breath was nearly spent, 
And I to die was well content, 
She whom I love above me bent 



And in her eyes there dwelt a light 

That brought me scatUess through the fight, 

And made my very soul more bright. 



Life, Love, who art so dear. 

Whose sweetness grows from year to year, 

Unto this end thou camest here! 



AN IDYLL. 



In Cumberland one afternoon 
I wandered, when the trees were bare, 
Watching the clouds that floated high 
Sail onward through the cold blue sky 
And sharp and silent air. 



There was no sound about the way, 
Save here and there a bird's soft trill, 
Which bursting from the brown hedge side 
Rose into music, and then died 
Away till all was still. 
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By hamlet and by thorp I went, 
And over meadows turning brown, 
And through a pleasant wood I passed 
Of ash and elm, and came at last 
Upon a little down. 



A little down of fern and gorse, 
And at the other side, between 
A belt of trees, my eyes descried 
A grey church-tower, and at its side 
A churchyard small and green. 



Towards this spot I bent my steps, 
And wandered round the quaint old pile, 
And read the verses on the stones 
Which stood above the quiet bones. 
And pondered much the while. 



AN IDYLL. ±s 



And then into the porch I went 
And sat me down, and while my mind 
Ran o*er a many schemes of thought 
Which this still scene to it had brought, 
A. man, both bent and blind, 



Came tottering slowly up the path, 
And with him, fastened by a string, 
A little dog which stopped and barked 
As soon as it my presence marked. 
And seemed about to spring. 



But rising to the man I spoke. 
And coaxed the dog with smile and pat. 
And then the two went on once more, 
Until they reached the low porch door, 
And down the blind man sat. 
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And when he sat the dog jumped up 
And lay upon his master's knee. 
I saw the old man's sightless eyes 
Half-fill with tearS; and in surprise 
Wondered why this could be. 



And soon we entered into talk : 
I asked him of the village small, 
And of the folks that now were dead 
Whose names I on the tombstones read, 
And soon he told me all. 



He warm'd to chat of what he'd known 
In his long life of seventy years ; 
Of all the deeds he'd done the while 
He told, sometimes with laugh or smile, 
And sometimes through his tears. 
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He knew the country round full well, 
Each road, each wood, each wayside hedge, 
And every inn from there to here, 
And even upon the village mere 
He knew each separate sedge. 



Old tales about the church he knew, 
And of the parsons now long dead ; 
Who built the tower to me he told, 
And \yho the nave that was so old, 
And many things he said. 



And all this time upon his knee 
The dog lay still and seemed to doze. 
But while his master talked to me. 
And ransacked his old memorj-, 
He oft would raise his nose, 
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And look into the blind man^s face 
To see if all therein was right, 
And then agaio would close his eyes ; 
He was a dog of tiny size, 
And he was black and white. 



I thought there must be some strange tie 
Between these two, and so I said : 
" Strict guard of you your small dog keeps. 
He seems to watch you as he sleeps : " 
At this he raised his head. 



And in his face a something shone 
Which seemed of thankfulness to be, 
And he the sleeping dog caressed, 
And with his hand its paw he pressed, 
And thus he said to me : 
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" Ah ! sir, this httle dog of mine 
To me indeed is very dear. 
I'll tell you how it came to be 
That he should e'er belong to me, 
As long as you are here. 



^^ It was before I lost my sight, 
'Twill be three years ago next May ; 
And I was watching from my door 
The children who oft ran before 
My cottage in their play. 



^^And standing there I heard a shout 
And screams, and saw a tiny throng 
Of girls and boys that ran and cried,. 
And came in cruel childish pride 
Dragging a dog along. 
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"And to the pond they took their way, 
And threw it in with many a shout; 
But when it cried I left my door, 
Its moaning made my heart so sore, 
And went and took it out. 



" It was a little thing and young, 
And in its eyes a frightened look 
Of dumb entreaty seemed to be, 
And this same look did speak to me 
As plain as any book. 



" I dried its skin before my fire. 
And gave it of my bread and milk, 
And made it a snug nest of hay. 
And it was warm as though it lay 
In satin or in silk« 
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"And soon it held its head erect, 
And while my eyes grew dark and dim 
It grew to know me ; and I kept 
The little dog, and should have wept 
Had aught befallen him. 



"And when I lost my sight last year. 
My little dog would comfort me. 
And led me. Sir, I never knew. 
Until my blindness proved it true, 
How dear a dog could be!" 



And here the old man ceased ; and soon 
He rose and went upon his way, 
The dog before him leading on. 
I watched the two till they were gone. 
Then, in the waning day, 
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I crossed the little down once more, 
Whose small expanse grew dusk and dim, 
And through the little grove of trees 
I passed, rejoicing in the breeze. 
And thinking much of him, 



That blind old man, and of his dog 
Who knew enough of gratitude 
To love his master, and I thought 
How noble deeds were somehow brought 
To dwell in bosoms rude. 



And when the night was settled down, 
I thought of his last words to me. 
Which were so sweet : — '^ I never knew. 
Until my blindness proved it true. 
How dear a dog could be.'* 



ANGELUS. 



Often outside, amid the wild wind's whisper, 

Hushed voices seem to be, 
Which slowly sing the solemn evening vesper 

With reverent mien to me. 



Calmly they chant, and as in low unison 

Their accents die away. 
Leaving behind a bright unseen benison, 

I bow my head and pray. 
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Whoe'er they be, these strange and ghostly 
singers, 

That in my bosom leave 
Sweet melody, they are to me as ringers 

Who chime in pleasant eve. 



Gray grows the fire and black the dying ashes. 

Yet still the song is there. 
Which softly stole through those old window- 
sashes 

From out the evening air. 



Page after page my trembling hand turns over 

In some old poet's book, 
But never do my eager eyes discover, 

Within its lettered nook, 
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So sweet a song as that which they were singing 

Who sing to me at night, 
And who appear like guardian angels bringing 

My soul more peace and light. 



SONa BEFOEE DAWN. 



Unclasp thine arms ; bind up thy golden hair 
Morning has come ; the sweet short night is o'er 
Who love in secret have great need of care, 
Kiss me no more. 



Have we not loved? did we not take our fill 
Of warm desire and subtly-sensed delight? 
Our hearts have had their wish ; with passion sti 
Our eyes are bright. 
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Nay, clasp me not unto thy breast again, 
Nor bid me stay with those all-eloquent eyes ; 
Love comes at eve, through night he holds his 
reign, 
With morn he flies 



AD MEAM ANIMAM. 



Soul, thou art ever and ever immortal 1 
The body changes, but the soul lives ever, 
This earthy form dissolves and dies, but never 
Shall the warm spirit die, for in its breath 
Lives that which cares not for the thing callec 

Death 1 
Soul, to be and to live for ever and ever ! 



AD MEAM ANIMAM. 



39 



Soul, thou shalt never die I 

The Spirit never began, it is, and shall ever 
be, 

It came through the dusky chaos of a great 
primeval sea, 

It shall live through its present staying, and burst 
to its home once more 

In the ethereal beauty that dwells on some far- 
off shore. 

Ever and evermore, 

Soul, dear Soul, thou shalt live ; thou art 
ever and ever Immortal ! 



THE GOOD SHEPHEED. 



I WAS a simple sheep 
Which near his home did keep 
Who was my master and my shepherd 
too. 
And never want or cold 
Came to me in the fold 
Wherein I dwelt on herbage sweet and 
new. 
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No want had I of aught, 
For he, my shepherd, brought 
All things to me each day that pleasant 
are, 
And so I loved him well, 
And whate'er deed befell 
To me, I knew his voice when near or 
far. 



It was a pleasant clime 

Wherein I spent my time, 
With quiet waters and with cooling rills; 

And all around it rose, 

Their summits wrapped in snows, 
High rose-blushed mountains and soft-purpling 
hills. 
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And thus my life went on 

Until some years were gone, 
And I had never any wish to roam. 

For it was very sweet 

To even watch his feet, 
Who was my master, coming to my 
home. 



And sweeter still it seemed 
To watch his eyes, which beamed 
With untold love the while he looked 
on me. 
And oft he touched my head 
With tender hand, and said 
Dear words which made the sweetest 
melody. 
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But one dark night and cold, 
There came unto my fold 
A something which I ne*er had seen 
before ; 
And it looked strangely fair, 
And stood and beckoned there, 
And begged of me to open wide the 
door. 



How beautiful it seemed ! 
My soul had never dreamed 
Of aught so bright, of aught so passing 
fair. 
Its smile was more than sweet. 
And to its naked feet 
Streamed down dark waves of soft and 
raven hair. 
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And then into the night 
I followed it^ and quite 
Forgot the master I had loved and 
known. 
For on that bright thing bent 
I hastened all intent^ 
To reach it and to take it for mine 
own. 



Yet still it did not stay, 

But kept upon its way 
O'er moor and mountain, and by lake 
and stream; 

By by-path and by road 

It glided, and I trod 
Behind it, silent as a midnight dream. 
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But oft I strove to call, 

And once my voice did fall 
Upon its ears, who turned and smiled 
at me, 

And beckoned and was gone ; 

And quickly I flew on, 
More eager still to gain this mystery. 



At last it turned around, 
And all my being swooned, 
For this same thing, which had seemed 
passing fair. 
Was dark with horrid sin, 
And the black soul within 
Shone from its eyes, and lit the dim 
cold air. 



i 
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And with a hellish glee 
It sprang and clung on me, 
And from me tore my fleece that was so 
white, 
And smiled and gnashed its teeth, 
And left me, laid beneath 
A rock, and quickly vanished through the 
night. 



And there I lay and wept. 
And wished that I had kept 

Within the pleasant safety of my fold 
And oft I would that he, 
Who was my Lord, could see 

Bow hurt I was, how starved, how maimed^ 
how cold. 
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But as I lay and cried, 

By that great rock's strong side, 

I saw a lantern coming o*er the moor, 
And clear it shone and bright, 
Through that mid-winter night ; 

And then I raised a bitter cry and 
»ore. 



Oh, joy ! the light came near, 
And I had no more fear, 
For well I knew it could be none 
but he 
Who was my master true; 
And near and near he drew. 
Until he came and cast his eyes on 
me. 
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And in their sweetness shone^ 

Most good to look upon^ 
A pity that was meant for me alone. 

And not an angry word 

He spake ; I never stirred. 
But lay and watched him till my fear was 
flown. 



He took me in his arms, 
And soothed my vain alarms, 
And brought me on so softly through the 
cold 5 
And as we went our way 
His tender voice did say: 
" little sheep, why didst thou leave thy 
fold?" 
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We travelled through the night, 
Until we came in sight 

Of that warm home where I had lived of 
old; 
And as we reached the door, 
His dear voice said once more : 
"0 sheep, my sheep, stay here, 
For thou to me art dear, 

little sheep, rest thou within thy fold 1 " 
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I. 

SWEETEST of all that is sweetest ! 

dearer than aught that is dear ! 
The hours of the springtime pass fleetest 

When you in your beauty are near. 
Come forth through the gray of the meadows 

Which stretch from the moor to the sea ; 
By trees and by lawns and by shadows, 

Come forth in the sunset to me. 
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Far down by the mere and the sedges, 

In the depths of the rose-blushing west, 
O'er the new-blossomed heights of the hedges, 

The sun sinks apace to his rest. 
Come forth then, love, in your brightness, 

Ere the gloaming has melted away. 
For the hawthorns are clothed with the whiteness 

Of the bloom and the beauty of May. 



Out over the brightness and splendour 

Of the twilight there rises a star, 
Whose light is as pure and as tender 

As the kisses of warm passion are. 
Come forth then, love, with the glory 

Of girlhood that shines on your brow. 
For this evening must list to a story 

Which has often been whispered ere now. 
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From the lane that runs on by the river, 

Whose waters have never a sound, 
The nightingale's voice, clear as ever, 

Goes forth to the woodlands around. 
Come forth then, love, with the lovelight 

Which dwells in your eyes and your smiley 
To the sweet subtle charm of the twilight, 

Whose stars shall shine clearer the while. 



nearest of all that is nearest ! 

fairer than aught that is fair! 
sweetest, and brightest, and dearest ! 

In the rareness of beauty most rare, 
Come forth with the love that is in you. 

To the shade of this old hawthorn tree ; 
And here, if my warm wooing win you. 

Your love shall be whispered to me ! 
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II. 



'Tis an eve of calm and peace, 

And a quiet seems to be 

O'er this dim old garden, lying 

On the cliffs so near the sea ; 

And a scent as of lilies and roses hangs 

About this hawthorn tree. 



Love, with the light in your eyes 

More bright than the brightest star 

That peeps through silver shadows, 

And casts its gleam afar ; 

And within you the love that is born of 

the Unseen Good, 
Which evil can never mar. 
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We can never love but once, 

And the love will live for ever : 

soul that is blessed with love, 

And heart that never 

From the equal heart and soul of a destined 

love 
Shall sever ! 
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III. 



Heart, are you worthy love, 
In your passionate thought and deed? 
Are you worthy the love of my love, 
Whose spirit is pure indeed? 

For it dwells in the exquisite beauty of girlhood 

and youth. 
Ah ! heart, take heed ; 

And trust in the strength and the power of love, 
For Love is Truth. 
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IV. 



Love, come away through the night, 

For a shadow of dew and mist 

Comes stealing hazy and white 

Over the darkening lawn ; 

And 'twill lie on the grass till the mom, 

Till its fringes of pearl are sun-kissed. 



' ^ 



Come, for yon star in the west. 
Symbol and sign of love, 
Sinks down to its far-off rest. 
Through the elms and beeches above 
Glimmers a light which shines in the home that 
knows you best. 
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Farewell, for a few short hours. 

Hasten, happy time, when we need not say 

farewell ! 
Pass on through the sleeping flowers, 
Pass on, sweet, you whom I love so well. 
And rest in beauty and love till that day of the 

autumn hours 
When I claim you as mine, and from whence we 

shall never say Farewell ! 



ENGLAND IN 1882. 



A CROWD that rushes on from mart to mart, 
Eager to clutch and win the accurs&d gold ; 
Caring no whit for what was done of old ; 
Staring contemptuously on Truth and Art ; 
Hideous, null, materialized ; with heart 
Callous to aught save riches ; neither bold 
Nor firm in spirit, but for ever sold. 
Since they did from the paths of good depart. 
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Unto that lust of miserable gain 

Which leads them on through ways of mockery 

And unbelief, and barely-hidden pain, 

And blinds them that they cannot know or see 

That all their furious strivincrs are in vain. 

Or that they go to meet their destiny! 



NINA. 



Hair as dark as winter night, 
Eyes than summer stars more bright, 
Lips as red as cherries are, 
Laughter that rings out afar: 
Never was such beauty seen ; 
She is only just thirteen ! 
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Life lies all before her feet, 
May she ever find it sweet 
As the roses that in May 
Hang beside the dusty way; 
May it e'er be fresh and green 
As when she is just thirteen ! 



A FRAGMENT. 



The noise and the merriment died away 

As the great bell tolled for the monks to pray. 

The hind and his herds went across to the farm, 

And there fell on the Abbey a time of calm. 

And the Abbot went up to his room and kneeled 

Before the crucifix standing there ; 

And the moonlight shone on him calm and bright, 

And the midnight hour from the cloisters pealed 

Solemnly through the frosty air. 

And the Abbot prayed, " Oh, let me be 
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A pattern of all that is pure and white, 

A perfect marvel of charity ! " 

And praying, he fell on his first sweet sleep, 

With claspM hands and breathing deep; 

And the smile that dwelt on his countenance 

seemed 
As though he thought of something fair, 
As though in the vision which he dreamed 
There was somewhat that made it good to be 

there. 
And still through the lattice the white moon 

streamed. 
And played o'er the locks of his silver hair. 



THE DUSK OF THE GODS. 



I STOOD, one evening in an early spring, 
Within a little grove of ash and elm 
Upon the heath-clad slope and sunny brow 
Of a high hill, and saw beneath my feet 
Long valleys stretch away, and other hills 
With summits deepening out of green to gray. 
And far beyond in the hushed skies the sun 
Nearing his rest. Slowly he sank, but seemed, 
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One moment ere he passed away, to 

pause, 
And in that little space of time the world 
Grew brighter and more beautiful, and 

shone 
With the reflection of a glory caught 
Out of his dying greatness. Over all 
Came a deep quietness, which fell around. 
Bidding the noisy earth to be at peace 
While daylight died. Mountain, and mead, 

and mere 
Hushed into silent splendour, and the 

sun 
Sank in a crimson lake of blood-red 

fire 
O'er misty seas ; and as he passed away, 
Nature, the ever^living spirit and soul 

5 
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Which moves through all things, burst into a 

song 
Of most exquisite sweetness^ and the trees 
Waved their new-blossomed branches to the 

wind 
And sang^ and birds replied, and countless brooks 
Made answer, and with one great voice they 

sang 
Of perfect beauty, till the eve was dim. 
And the night came, and with her countless 

stars. 
And then a strange impalpable listlessness 
Came over all my being suddenly. 
And the long hill and little grove of trees, 
The darkening sky, the myriad-twinkling stars, 
Passed from my sight, and lo, before me stood 
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One clothed in whiteness, fair and beautiful, 
Who touched me lightly, saying — "Come and 

see 
The dwelling-place and the eternal calm 
Of those whom thou dost reverence, they which 

were 
The ministers of that Almighty Good 
Which holdeth in itself all Purity, 
All Hope, all Truth, all Love ; come, for thy 

heart 
Hath fed for many years upon the deep 
And spiritual life in which they live 
Who are no more in body, but exist 
In an exquisite quintessence of thought 
Within the heart of man." Then forth we 

went, 
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And passed into a darkness thick and 

vast; 
But the white being which called me 

glided on, 
Making a luminous track to guide my feet 
Upon the unknown way. But all my 

being 
Sank down into a strange and silent fear, 
As we passed on toward the paradise 
Of those great poets, from the cold earth 

passed. 
Into eternal grandeur and repose 
Of spirit, and a deepening awe stole round 
My inmost thought, until the consciousness 
Of an ethereal presence made me pause ; 
And lo ! the darkness was no more ; the 

light 
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Bushed across mine eyes^ the being 
Which led me was departed from me, and 
I was alone. And Ufting up my eyes 
I saw around me, bathed in equal light, 
Long drooping branches on whose pendant 

leaves 
Glittered a thousand dewdrops. At my feet 
Were countless flowers that sprang from 

out the wealth 
Of the still grass ; and the low murmuring 

tones 
Of a half-hidden, lily-haunted stream, 
Which lay in clear, unbroken purity 
Beneath the trees, was all the sound that 

lived 
Within that place. Then the quick spirit 

in me 
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Wondered if there were none to dwell amid 
This effluence of peace; but ere the thought 
Had time to die, my sense became aware 
Of one who lay upon a bank of flowers, 
Wrapped in deep sleep, smiling, as though 

he dreamt 
Of pleasant things. Fair, very fair he was, 
Wearing the spiritual loveliness 
Of perfect beauty, and upon his face 
The calm and quiet of everlasting peace 
Rested. Locks with the deepest hue of 

night 
Hung o*er his brow ; the fresh-dropped, 

trembling dew 
Stood on them in great pearly beads, and 

round 
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His head a garland strung with hyacinth 
And myrtle, and the glory of all flowers, 
Twined, and beside him lay a sylvan flute 
And shepherd's staff*. 

And lo, it was a dream ! 
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